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^Were  American  Newcomen  to  do  naught  else,  our 
work  is  well  done  if  we  succeed  in  sharing  with 
America  a  strengthened  inspiration  to  continue 
the  struggle  towards  a  nobler  Civilization — 
through  wider  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
hofeSy  ambitions,  and  deeds  of  leaders  in  the  fast 
who  have  ufheld  Civilization's  material  progress. 
As  we  look  backward y  let  us  look  forward." 

CHARLES  PENROSE 

Senior   Vice-President  for  North  America 
The  Newcomen  Society  of  England 


-^ 


This  statement,  crystallizing  a  broad  purpose  of  the  Society,  was  first  read 
at  the  Newcomen  Meeting  at  New  York  World's  Fair  on  August 5, 1939, 
when  American  Newcomen  were  guests  of  The  British  Government 


'Actorum  Memores  simul  affectamus  Agenda" 


OLD  STONINGTON  IN  CONNECTICUT:   1  649- 1  949 

-and  the  Fannings,  the  Winthrofs,  Caftain  Kidd, 
Caftain  Palmer — and  others 


__!j;. 
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American  Newcomen,  through  the  yearSy  has  honored 
numerous  communitieSy  both  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  in  Canada y  that  have  observed  important 
whiles  tones  in  their  history;  and  has  honored  the  memo- 
ries of  men  whose  visiony  wisdom-y  energy y  initiativey 
couragey  high  furfosey  and  abiding  Faith  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  civic  or  economic  or  industrial  develop- 
ment that  has  contributed  to  Material  Progress.  Such  a 
Newcomen  manuscript  is  thisy  marking  the  300th  Anni- 
versary of  the  settlement y  in  1649,  of  the  Town  of  Ston- 
ington,  in  Connecticut,  The  happy  recitaly  found  in  the 
pages  which  follow y  well  may  serve  as  inspiration!  These 
early  settlers  were  men  whose  lives  truly  furnish  an 
example  to  all  of  America  of  today  I 


%         % 


New  England  and  the  historic  shores  of  Long  Island 
Sound  have  seen  generation  after  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans doing  their  'part  in  the  material  development  of  our 
"Nation.  Connecticut,  famed  for  its  voorkmanshipy 
inventive  skilly  and  resourcefulness ^  holds  proud  position 
in  American  Industry.  To  New  England  and  to  Con- 
necticut can  America  happily  look  for 
continued  leadership! 
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This  Newcomen  Address,  dealing  with  the 
^ooth  Anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Ston- 
ington,  in  1649,  was  delivered  during  the 
"1949  Connecticut  Luncheon"  of  The  New- 
comen  Society  of  England,  held  at  Stonington, 
Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  when  Mr.  Whittemore 
was  the  guest  of  honor,  on 
August  19,  1949 


SET  UP,  PRINTED  AND  BOUND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  FOR  THE  NEWCOMEN  PUBLICATIONS  IN 
NORTH    AMERICA    BY    PRINCETON    UNIVERSITY    PRESS 


"At  a  meeting  of  American  Newcomen  held  in  New 
Haven  in  December  of  last  year,  I  mentioned  to  Mr. 
Williams  Haynes,  President  of  The  Stonington  Tercen- 
tenary Committee,  that  some  of  my  forebears  came  from 
this  town.  My  off-hand  statement  caught  the  keen  ear  of 
the  erudite  and  aggressive  Dr.  Charles  Penrose,  where- 
upon I  became  the  receiving  end  of  an  intellectual  sales 
promotion  campaign  which  ended  in  my  agreeing  to 
speak  to  you  on  this  occasion." 

— ^Laurence  F.  Whittemore 


^         "^ 


Biographical  Sketch 
of  The  Author 

-^ 

Relatively  few  Americans ,  measured  in  term>s  of  our  now  nearly 
ISOyOOOyOOO  souls y  have  the  rare  privilege  of  a  New  England 
background!  Relatively  few  have  boyhood  memories  of  New  Eng- 
land's farms  and  f as tur elands y  of  New  England'* s  -ponds  and 
streams y  of  New  England's  quiet  villages  and  salt  meadows.  New 
England  is  a  magic  land  of  beauty — for  all  of  us  Americans!  None 
could  have  truer  New  England  background  than  Laurence  F. 
Whittemore  of  Boston  and  New  Haveny  distinguished  President 
of  The  New  Yorky  New  Haven  ^  Hartford  Railroad  Company. 
In  himself y  he  is  typical  of  the  best  in  New  England.  Native  and, 
legal  resident  of  Pembrokey  New  Hanipshirey  Mr.  Whittem-ore 
entered  the  service  of  The  Boston  &'  Maine  Railroad  some  35  years 
ago.  During  the  First  World  Wary  he  served  as  a  Lieutenant  of 
Infantry  in  the  United  States  Army.  As  consultant  to  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Government  he  has  had  nwny  contacts  with  finance y 
taxation y  and  state  administration;  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Tax  Commission.  During  the  many  years  that  Mr. 
Whittemore  was  identified  with  The  Boston  ^  Maine  Railroad  and 
with  Maine  Central  Railroady  his  have  been  unusual  opportunities 
to  com^e  close  to  New  Englandy  to  her  backgroundy  her  traditionSy 
her  peopley  and  her  potentialities.  Today y  he  is  in  a  post  of  highest 
responsibilities  in  respect  to  New  England's  future.  His  servicey 
likewise y  was  conspicuous  as  President  of  The  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Boston.  Mr.  Whittemorey  long  interested  in  education, 
serves  on  the  boards  of  trustees  of  Kimball  Union  Academy y  Pem- 
broke A  cadem^y  y  University  of  New  Hampshirey  and  The  Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens  Memorial  at  Winds  or  y  Vermont.  Is  a  Past-Presi- 
dent of  New  England  Comicily  at  Boston.  Mr.  Whittemore  is  a 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  New  England  Comnntteey  in  The 
Newcomen  Society  of  England. 


HIS   MARK 


My  fellow  members  of  Newcomen: 


A  T  A  MEETING  of  American  Newcomen  held  in  New  Haven  in 
/^December  of  last  year,  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Williams 
-^  -^Haynes,  President  of  The  Stonington  Tercentenary  Com- 
mittee, that  some  of  my  forebears  came  from  this  town.  My  off- 
hand statement  caught  the  keen  ear  of  the  erudite  and  aggressive 
Dr.  Charles  Penrose,  whereupon  I  became  the  receiving  end  of  an 
intellectual  sales  promotion  campaign  which  ended  in  my  agreeing 
to  speak  to  you  on  this  occasion. 

Since  that  day,  at  regular  intervals  I  have  been  "needled"  in  a 
classic  manner  to  proceed  with  the  preparation  of  my  manuscript. 
I  think  old-timers  in  Newcomen  will  recognize  the  following  as 
typical  paragraphs  from  a  letter  which  I  received  in  May  from 
His  Excellency  the  Senior  Vice-President  for  North  America: 

"Wherefore,  upon  bended  knee,  this  poor  worm  who,  two  Saturdays  ago 
celebrated  the  completion  of  26  years  as  the  willing  and  unpaid  slave  of  the 
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over  9,000  of  you — this  poor  worm  begs  your  willingness  to  bend  every  energy 
upon  your  Newcomen  manuscript  for  that  interesting  and  memorable  occasion. 

"Yes,  Larry,  it  is  unbelievable  how  time,  like  sand  down  the  proverbial 
rat-hole,  disappears j  how  we  know  not!" 

The  morning  after  the  reckless  promise  to  prepare  this  speech 
I  found  myself  beset  with  doubts  as  to  my  ability  and  the  time  at 
my  disposal  to  perform  this  endeavor.  However,  it  did  lead  me  into 
two  avenues  which  I  have  found  interesting  and  delightful.  In 
the  first  place,  I  took  advantage  of  my  friendship  and  association 
with  Mr.  Edward  G.  Buckland,  who  has  helped  me  with  my  sim- 
ple research.  I  wish  on  this  occasion  to  let  him  share  the  credit, 
such  as  there  is,  of  my  effort.  In  the  second  place,  it  led  me  to  find 
out  a  little  about  the  early  days  in  this  typical  New  England  sea- 
port town. 

'^      '^ 

Perhaps  I  should  explain  my  connection  with  Stonington  and 
the  reason  why  my  unwary  tongue  led  me  into  the  situation  in 
which  I  find  myself: 

My  Great-Grandmother  was  Sophia  Fanning,  the  daughter  of 
Captain  Charles  Fanning  of  Jewctt  City,  Connecticut,  who  was  the 
fifth  generation,  in  direct  descent  from  Edmund  Fanning,  the  first 
settler  of  the  name  in  this  place  and  one  of  the  original  proprietors 
of  Stonington. 

Edmund  Fanning  was  born  in  Ireland  where  his  father,  Francis 
Fanning,  was  at  one  time  Mayor  of  Limerick,  as  was  his  cousin 
Dominicus  Fanning. 

Dominicus  Fanning  was  one  of  the  Irish  heroes  of  those  trouble- 
some times.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  Irish  defenders  of  Limerick 
who  sought  to  retain  their  religious  liberty  and  their  property 
against  the  invasion  of  the  Cromwellian  Army.  When  Limerick 
fell  in  1 65 1  he,  with  other  prominent  defenders,  was  beheaded, 
drawn,  and  quartered.  His  head  was  placed  on  a  pike  at  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  city  as  a  warning  to  others. 


Edmund  Fanning  emigrated  to  this  Country  with  his  family 
and  servants,  probably  coming  first  to  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 
He  came  under  the  favorable  notice  of  John  Winthrop  the  younger, 
afterwards  Governor  of  the  Connecticut  Colony,  and  was  sent  to 
what  is  now  New  London  in  1 653,  and  went  from  there  to  Fishers 
Island,  then  owned  by  Winthrop.  Subsequently  he  was  granted 
land  in  this  vicinity  on  both  sides  of  the  Mystic  River.  The  grant 
of  his  homestead  farm  in  Stonington  lay  southeasterly  of  his 
other  grants  and  was  separated  from  them  by  the  River.  On  this 
farm  he  resided  at  the  time  of  his  decease  in  1683. 

I  am  indebted  to  this  occasion  for  the  urge  to  discover  something 
about  the  militant  and  adventurous  Fanning  Family  to  whom  I 
am  in  turn  indebted  for  the  vestige  of  Irish  blood  which  I  like  to 
feel  makes  life  more  bearable  for  a  descendent  of  a  long  line  of 
Puritan  Whittemores. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  hereabouts  who  know  much  more 
about  the  Fanning  Family  than  I  do,  but  I  would  like  to  recount 
some  of  the  exploits  o£  this  family  which  produced  scores  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors  in  time  of  war,  and  merchants  and  explorers  in 
time  of  peace. 

General  Edmund  Fanning,  the  son  of  Captain  James  Fanning 
and  great-grandson  of  the  first  Edmund,  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1757  and  removed  to  North  Carolina,  becoming  a  protege  of  the 
royal  governor,  William  Tryon.  He  received  an  Honorary  A.M. 
at  Harvard,  in  1764.  He  remained  loyal  to  The  King  during  the 
Revolution  and  took  part  as  a  Colonel  in  that  struggle,  having 
raised  the  King's  American  Regiment  of  Foot.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  of  the  revolution  he  removed  to  Nova  Scotia,  of  which  colony 
he  served  as  Lieutenant-Governor  and  subsequently  as  Governor 
of  Prince  Edward  Island.  He  was  promoted  through  the  various 
grades  to  that  of  full  General  in  the  British  Army,  and  held  a 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Oxford  University.  Strange  to 
say,  he  was  given  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  both 
Yale  and  Dartmouth  Colleges,  in  1803.  That  from  Yale  was 
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based  on  the  story,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  true,  that  he 
saved  New  Haven  and  Yale  College  from  destruction  in  July 
1779,  when  Governor  Tryon  was  in  command  of  the  British  on 
the  occasion  of  the  capture  of  New  Haven.  Whether  the  story  is 
true  or  not,  seemingly  the  authorities  of  Yale  believed  it  had 
merit,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  conferred  such  a  signal  honor 
on  a  high  officer  of  The  British  Crown  so  shortly  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

'^      '^ 

Captain  Charles  Fanning,  who  happens  to  have  been  my  an- 
cestor, married  Anne  Brewster,  the  direct  descendent  of  Elder 
William  Brewster  of  Plymouth  Colony,  and  by  her  had  1 1  chil- 
dren. He  served  with  distinction  under  Washington,  and  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  his  certifi- 
cate of  membership  being  signed  by  George  Washington  as  Presi- 
dent and  by  John  Knox  as  Secretary. 

Nathanial  Fanning  commanded  the  maintop  under  John  Paul 
Jones  in  the  battle  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  with  the  Serafis, 
off  Flamborough  Head  on  the  23rd  of  September  1779. 

Captain  Edmund  Fanning  of  Stonington,  whose  memory  al- 
ready has  been  honored  by  American  Newcomen,  was  an  intrepid 
explorer  of  the  Pacific.  His  first  voyage  to  the  South  Seas  was  as 
mate  of  the  Betsy  of  100  tons  burden,  in  1792.  They  visited  the 
Falkland  Islands  in  quest  of  seal  skins.  He  afterwards  visited 
China  and  Australia,  the  desolate  lands  of  South  Georgia,  and  the 
savage  islanders  of  Fiji  and  the  Marquesas 3  he  discovered  un- 
known islands,  including  Fanning^ s  Island,  1200  miles  south  of 
Honolulu.  Captain  Fanning  either  commanded  or  organized  over 
70  voyages  to  the  South, Seas,  China,  and  to  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  He  is  the  perfect  example  of  the  Yankee  Skipper,  part 
trader,  part  adventurer,  and  part  explorer.  His  enthusiasm  for 
discovery  led  to  the  outfitting  of  Naval  expeditions  of  discovery, 
which  in  turn  opened  new  opportunities  for  the  Clipper  Ship  cap- 
tains who  followed  him. 

Captain  Edmund  Fanning  was  the  nephew  of  the  afore-men- 
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tioned  General  Edmund  Fanning.  In  his  family  there  were  eight 
brothers,  the  eldest  being  Nathanial,  already  mentioned.  The  sec- 
ond, Gilbert,  was  captured  while  on  a  cruise  on  the  Armed  Schooner 
Weasel,  and  with  Thomas,  a  younger  brother,  was  taken  to  New 
York  and  confined  on  board  the  Jersey  prison-ship,  where,  after 
the  unfortunate  failure  of  an  attempt  to  escape,  he  died. 

All  of  the  brothers  followed  the  sea,  and  the  youngest.  Captain 
Henry  Fanning,  born  in  Stonington  on  April  13,  1778,  had  a 
career  second  only  to  that  of  his  elder  brother  as  a  sea  captain, 
merchant,  and  explorer.  He  early  removed  to  New  York  City, 
from  which  port  he  made  many  voyages  to  the  South  Seas  and 
China. 

So  much  for  the  Fannings.  New  England  history  is  filled  with 
similar  examples  of  enterprise  and  daring. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  in  1649,  the  first  white  settler  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  town  of  Stonington  was  William  Chese- 
borough  who  came  from  Rehoboth  in  Plymouth  Colony,  where 
the  Pilgrims  had  landed  in  1 620.  1 649  was  by  no  means  the  first 
time  that  Stonington  figured  prominently  in  the  settlement  of 
Southern  New  England.  Twelve  years  before,  in  1637,  occurred 
the  most  important  event  in  the  Town  of  Stonington — an  event 
that  made  possible  what  followed  in  the  settlement  of  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island — the  signal  victory  over  the  Pequots  at  the 
stockade  fight  in  Mystic,  then  and  now  a  part  of  this  Town. 

The  Pequots,  a  warlike  tribe,  had  come  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
Hudson  River,  conquering  all  the  milder  tribes  and  pressing  on 
to  the  Sea.  They  occupied  all  of  what  now  is  southeastern  Con- 
necticut: from  the  Thames  River  (then  called  Pequot  River)  to 
the  Pawcatuck,  now  the  boundary  line  between  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island.  Halted  by  threats  from  the  white  inhabitants  of 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  Rhode  Island  colonies,  the 
Pequot  chief  Sassacus  built  a  stockade  fort  on  Mystic  River,  large 
enough  to  hold  about  one  thousand  of  the  tribe.  The  forces  of 


these  colonies  under  Captain  John  Mason  of  Connecticut  crept  up 
on  the  fort  in  the  early  hours  of  May  26,  1637,  set  fire  to  the 
stockade,  and  practically  annihilated  the  occupants.  As  illustrative 
of  the  times,  Cotton  Mather  wrote: 

"The  greatness  and  the  violence  of  the  fire,  the  flashing  and  roaring  of  the 
arms,  the  shrieks  and  yells  of  men,  women  and  children  within  the  fort,  and 
the  shouting  of  Indians  without,  just  at  the  dawning  of  the  morning,  ex- 
hibited a  grand  and  awful  scene.  It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see  them  frying  in 
the  fire,  and  the  streams  of  blood  quenching  the  same,  horrible  was  the  stink 
and  scent  thereof;  but  the  victory  seemed  a  sweet  sacrifice,  and  they  gave  the 
praise  thereof  to  God." 

The  power  of  the  Pequots  was  forever  broken;  the  remnants 
who  escaped  were  captured  and  sold  as  slaves.  This  ended  the 
Pequot  War,  which,  by  the  way,  followed  the  first  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  on  the  North  American  Continent.  Witness  the  record 
of  the  General  Court  at  Hartford  of  May  i,  1637: 

"It  is  ordered  that  there  shall  be  an  offensive  war  against  the  Pequot  and 
there  shall  be  90  men  levied  out  of  the  3  plantations.  Hartford,  Wethersfield 
and  Windsor;  viz.  out  of  Hartford  42,  Windsor  30,  Wethersfield  18,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  John  Mason,  in  case  of  death  or  sickness,  under  the 
command  of  Robert  Seeley,  Lieut,  and  the  eldest  sergeant  or  military  officer 
surviving  if  both  of  these  miscarry." 

Sassacus,  the  Pequot  chief,  escaped  j  but  history  records  that  his 
scalp  was  presented  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Massachusetts, 
in  1638. 

In  token  of  this  victory.  Mason's  Island  was  given  to  Captain 
Mason,  and  allotments  of  land  to  the  Connecticut  Volunteers  who 
took  part  in  the  fight. 

1?      '^ 

Stonington  may  confidently  assert  and  prove  that  the  battle  of 
the  Pequot  stockade  fort  ranks  as  the  first  important  battle  of  our 
history.  The  destruction  of  the  Pequot  tribe  opened  Southern  New 
England  to  settlement,  the  300th  Anniversary  of  which  we  are 
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celebrating  today.  The  peace  which  followed  lasted  38  years, 
during  which  era  Stoningtcn  grew  and  prospered. 

From  the  beginning,  the  eastern  boundary  of  Connecticut  was 
as  vague  as  the  western  boundary  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island.  For  some  years,  Massachusetts  asserted  and  maintained 
sovereignty  over  all  of  what  now  is  Connecticut,  lying  between 
the  Thames  and  Pawcatuck  Rivers  and  for  ten  miles  North  of  the 
shores  of  Long  Island  Sound.  To  this  area  there  was  given  the 
name  of  Southertown.  However,  on  April  22,  1662,  Governor 
Winthrop  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  charter  for  Connecticut  from 
Charles  II,  fixing  the  eastern  boundary  at  the  Pawcatuck  River. 
Massachusetts  gracefully  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  new 
charter.  In  1665,  the  name  of  Southertown  was  changed  to  Mystic, 
"in  memory  of  that  victory  God  was  pleased  to  give  to  the  people 
of  Connecticut  over  the  Pequot  Indians." 

In  May  1666,  the  Connecticut  General  Court  changed  the  name 
to  Stonington.  But  Stonington  was  not  to  see  the  end  of  Indian 
battles  until  its  inhabitants  had  taken  part  in  and  carried  to  vic- 
tory an  even  more  important  battle  than  that  which  broke  the 
power  of  the  Pequots: 

The  Great  Swamp  Fight  at  Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  in  De- 
cember 1675,  and  the  second  swamp  fight  in  July  1676,  marked 
the  end  of  King  Philip's  War,  and  effectively  ended  the  Indians 
as  an  important  factor  in  Southern  New  England  history.  The 
country  was  thereby  made  safe  for  settlement. 

In  the  years  succeeding  the  settlement  of  Stonington,  among  the 
characters  that  appear  is  the  pirate  Captain  Kidd,  who  often  sailed 
the  waters  off  Stonington,  and  was  an  occasional  friendly  visitor 
in  the  Town.  A  store  of  his  buried  treasure  was  found  in  nearby 
Gardiners  Island,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  he  concealed  other 
treasures  on  the  shore  of  Lamberts  Cove,  in  Stonington. 
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Meantime  in  the  century  between  1675  and  1775,  Stonington 
grew  to  be  a  sizeable  community,  and  in  the  development  of  whal- 
ing and  shipbuilding  waxed  prosperous. 

The  American  Revolution  found  the  Town  of  Stonington 
strongly  on  the  side  of  the  patriots.  On  August  30,  1775,  the  peo- 
ple of  Stonington  repelled  an  attack  by  the  British  Frigate  Rose, 
which  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Town  and  endeavored  to 
land  troops.  The  landing  was  repelled,  and  after  several  days' 
bombardment,  during  which  nearly  every  house  in  the  village  was 
damaged,  the  frigate  withdrew. 

On  August  9,  1 8 14,  in  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  Ston- 
ington again  was  attacked  by  a  British  fleet,  this  time  by  a  squadron 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Sir  Thomas  Masterman 
Hardy,  who  will  be  remembered  as  the  second  in  command  to 
Lord  Nelson  in  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  (he  it  was  who  caught 
Nelson  when  he  fell  mortally  wounded) ;  and  succeeded  Nelson 
after  the  Trafalgar  victory.  This  fleet,  consisting  of  five  ships  car- 
rying 1 60  guns,  appeared  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
Town,  warning  all  inhabitants  to  evacuate  on  one  hour's  notice. 
Instead,  they  loaded  up  their  cannon  and  repelled  the  attack, 
which  lasted  four  days  without  success. 

During  the  period  when  whaling  and  sealing  were  among  the 
principal  industries,  Captain  Nathaniel  B.  Palmer  of  Stonington 
was  in  command  of  a  sealing  squadron  in  southern  waters.  The 
year  was  1821;  when  from  an  anchorage  in  South  Shetland 
Islands  he  saw,  in  the  distance,  land  which  proved  to  be  the  first 
land  discovered  in  the  Antarctic.  In  the  Hero,  a  mere  shallop  of 
45  tons.  Captain  Palmer  sailed  to  examine  the  region,  and  so  dis- 
covered the  land  afterward  named  Palmer  Land  in  his  honor.  This 
land  was  for  some  time  the  most  southerly  known  territory  on  the 
globe,  and  gives  Captain  Palmer  of  Stonington  a  rightful  claim  to 
be  known  as  the  discoverer  of  Antarctica. 
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It  is  inevitable  that  this  informal  Newcomen  manuscript  should 
veer  and  trend  toward  Transportation!  As  a  radio  commentator 
comes  back  to  his  sponsor,  so  your  speaker  is  drawn  to  talk  of 
Stonington  as  a  transportation  center: 

In  the  days  of  the  building  of  the  railroad  between  Providence 
and  Stonington,  George  Washington  Whistler  lived  in  Stoning- 
ton with  his  family. 

George  Washington  Whistler  and  his  partner,  James  McNeil, 
were  prominent  engineers  of  the  day.  They  had  built  the  first 
section  of  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  They  had  built  all  of  the 
Boston  &  Providence  Railroad,  from  Boston  to  India  Point  in 
Providence  j  and,  at  this  time,  they  were  engaged  in  building  the 
railroad  from  Providence  to  Stonington.  It  was  distinction  enough 
to  have  these  great  engineers  as  residents  of  Stonington.  Their 
layout  of  the  road  between  Stonington  Wharf  and  Harbor  Junc- 
tion Wharf  on  the  west  side  of  Providence  Harbor  is  a  specimen 
of  Engineering  only  excelled  by  their  layout  of  the  road  from  India 
Wharf  to  Park  Square  in  Boston — called  The  Boston  &  Providence 
Railroad.  In  the  former,  occur  the  long  straight  stretches  at  Ap- 
ponaug  and  Kingston.  In  the  latter,  is  the  18  mile  straight  track 
from  Rumford  to  Mansfield,  a  line  so  straight  and  so  long  that 
it  was  used  as  a  base  line  in  the  original  U.S.  Government  geodetic 
survey  of  this  region. 

Great  as  were  these  Engineering  partners,  the  son  of  George 
Washington  Whistler  was  greater.  His  paintings  today  bear  evi- 
dence of  the  permanency  of  the  greatness  of  James  McNeill 
Whistler,  part  of  whose  bringing  up  occurred  in  Stonington. 

A  distinguished  citizen  of  Stonington,  Henry  Robinson  Palmer, 
a  long  time  editor  of  the  Providence  Journal,  had  this  to  say  in 
his  interesting  book  entitled  Stonington  by  the  Sea: 

"Among  the  other  influences  that  have  contributed  to  impress  on  Stonington 
a  quality  of  its  own,  should  be  mentioned  its  long  career  as  a  railroad  and 
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steamboat  terminal.  In  1 837,  it  became  the  western  end  of  the  New  York, 
Providence  &  Boston  Railroad  which  extended  eastward  to  Providence,  and  at 
Stonington  connected  with  a  line  of  steamers  for  New  York.  On  the  evening 
of  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  road,  November  10,  1837,  the  official  party  of 
inspection  having  traversed  the  distance  in  safety,  an  elaborate  celebration  took 
place  at  the  Wadawanuck  Hotel  which  had  just  been  built  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  convenient  stopping  place  for  travelers  between  New  York 
and  Boston.  From  that  time  forward,  with  the  exception  of  some  three  years, 
the  Stonington  Line  maintained  its  nightly  service  to  New  York,  until  1 904." 

Its  popularity  was  largely  attributable  to  the  smoothness  of  the 
trip  through  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  avoidance  of  the  rough 
seas  around  Point  Judith. 

When  the  railroad  bridge  across  the  Thames  River  was  com- 
pleted, in  1889,  the  Shore  Line  became  the  all-rail  main  line  be- 
tween Boston  and  New  York.  With  the  improvement  of  this  line 
and  the  increase  in  speed  and  comfort  of  passenger  operation,  the 
popularity  of  travel  by  Long  Island  Sound  diminished.  Steamboat 
travel  between  Stonington  and  New  York  ended,  and  later  was 
followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Fall  River  Line  and  the  Provi- 
dence Line. 

At  Stonington  was  built  the  first  railroad  station  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut  J  and,  on  November  loth,  1937,  two  devoted  mem- 
bers of  Newcomen — Messrs.  Williams  Haynes,  heretofore  men- 
tioned, and  Sidney  Withington — influenced  The  New  Haven 
Railroad  to  erect  a  monument  on  the  main  street,  commemorating 
the  lOOth  Anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Stonington  Railroad 
and  the  first  railway  station  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  your  speaker  on  that  memorable  occasion  was  Dr. 
Charles  Penrose. 

Stonington  produced  two  men  whose  names  have  been  im- 
portant in  railroad  history: 

George  Denison,  born  July  i,  1822,  the  sixth  in  straight  descent 
from  Captain  George  Denison,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Town, 
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was  a  lawyer  in  New  York  City.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served 
as  naval  officer  of  the  Port  of  New  York  by  appointment  from 
President  Lincoln.  In  association  with  August  Belmont  and  others, 
he  built  the  Missouriy  Kansas  &"  Texas  Railroad.  He  is  reputed 
to  have  represented  actively  the  financial  backers  in  the  field  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  the  line;  and  the  Town  of  Denison,  a  junc- 
tion point  on  the  Red  River  in  Texas,  was  named  for  him.  He  was 
the  first,  in  the  chronological  sense,  Vice-President  of  the  M-K-T. 

David  Leeds  Gallup  was  born  in  Mystic,  December  19,  1842. 
His  father,  born  in  Ledyard,  was  the  son  of  Russell  Gallup,  sev- 
enth in  straight  line  from  Captain  John  Gallup,  sea  captain  and 
Indian  fighter,  the  immigrant  ancestor  who  come  from  England 
to  Boston,  in  1630.  David  Leeds  Gallup  was  popularly  known  as 
^^The  Grand  Old  Man  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad^^;  and  the  Town 
of  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  was  named  for  him.  In  1880,  the  town 
was  but  a  construction  camp  on  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Railway 
(now  a  part  of  the  Santa  Fe  System)  and  David  Gallup  was  the 
paymaster.  He  soon  moved  to  Albuquerque  as  cashier,  and,  a  year 
later,  went  to  Boston  as  the  first  auditor — Boston  being  the  head 
office  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  many  other  western  railroads.  In  1887, 
he  was  in  St.  Louis  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  &  Colorado  Railroad,  and  was  named  as  special  agent 
to  take  over  for  the  Santa  Fe,  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road. In  1 901,  he  came  to  New  York  as  assistant  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board.  Soon  after,  he  became  controller.  His  career  was 
typical  of  the  New  England  Yankees  who  played  such  a  tremen- 
dous part  in  the  winning  of  the  West  through  the  construction  and 
operation  of  its  early  railroads. 

'^      '^ 

From  the  foregoing  somewhat  disconnected  and  spasmodic  bits 
of  information  about  this  locality,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Stonington  have  played  a  part  in  the  development  of  our  Coun- 
try significant  far  beyond  the  size  of  the  community.  Its  original 
settlers  were  hardy  souls  who  chose  to  seek  life  in  a  new  world 
rather  than  change  their  beliefs.  Their  descendents  and  those  who 
had  been  attracted  to  this  locality  have,  since  the  earliest  days, 
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borne  more  than  their  share  of  the  burdens  of  a  young  and  grow- 
ing Nation.  Their  sons  have  sailed  the  distant  seas  on  voyages  of 
adventure  and  exploration.  They  have  fought  in  all  wars,  on 
whichever  side  their  beliefs  and  loyalties  called  them.  They  have 
lost  their  lives  in  prison-ships  and  prison  camps  and  in  the  quieter, 
but  scarcely  less  rigorous  days  of  more  recent  timej  they  have 
been  active  in  the  development  of  transportation,  industry,  and 
community  life.  Towns  like  Stonington,  sending  their  sons  to  all 
parts  of  the  World,  have  been  veritable  breeding  places  of  the 
sort  of  folks  who  make  what  we  call  the  "American  Way  of  Life" 
possible. 

The  End 

"Actormn  Memores  sir/ltd  affectainus  Agenda!" 


This  Newcomen  Address,  dealing  with  the  beginnings 
of  the  settlement  of  Stonington  in  1649  and  with  the 
lives  and  thnes  and  daring  exploits  of  some  of  its  early 
inhabitants y  was  in  observance  of  the  town^s  300th  Anni- 
versary y  and  was  delivered  at  Stoningtony  Connecticut, 
U.S.A.y  on  August  19,  1949.  Mr.  Whittemore,  the 
guest  of  honor,  was  introduced  by  the  Senior  Vice^ 
President  for  North  America,  in  this  international 
Society  whose  headquarters  are  at  London.  The  luncheon 
was  'presided  over  by  Frazar  B.  Wilde  of  Hartford; 
President  of  the  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance 
Com^fany;  Chairman  of  the  Connecticut  Committee, 
in  The  Newcomen  Society  of  England. 
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"Perhaps  I  should  explain  my  connection  with  Stoning- 
ton  and  the  reason  why  my  unwary  tongue  led  me  into 
the  situation  in  which  I  find  myself: 
"My  Great-Grandmother  was  Sophia  Fanning,  the 
daughter  of  Captain  Charles  Fanning  of  Jewett  City, 
Connecticut,  who  was  the  fifth  generation  in  direct  de- 
scent from  Edmund  Fanning,  the  first  settler  of  the 
name  in  this  place  and  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of 
Stonington." 

— ^Laurence  F.  Whittemore 
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^^Three  hundred  years  ago,  in  1649,  the  first  white  settler 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  town  of  Stonington  was 
William  Cheseborough  who  came  from  Rehoboth  in 
Plymouth  Colony,  where  the  Pilgrims  had  landed  in 
1 620.  1 649  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  Stoning- 
ton figured  prominently  in  the  settlement  of  Southern 
New  England.  Twelve  years  before,  in  1637,  occurred 
the  most  important  event  in  the  Town  of  Stonington — 
an  event  that  made  possible  what  followed  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island — the  signal  vic- 
tory over  the  Pequots  at  the  stockade  fight  in  Mystic, 
then  and  now  a  part  of  this  Town." 

— Laurence  F.  Whittemore 
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"The  American  Revolution  found  the  Town  of  Stoning- 
ton  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  patriots.  On  August  30, 
1775,  the  people  of  Stonington  repelled  an  attack  by 
the  British  Frigate  Rose,  which  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  Town  and  endeavored  to  land  troops.  The  landing 
was  repelled,  and  after  several  days'  bombardment, 
during  which  nearly  every  house  in  the  village  was  dam- 
aged, the  frigate  withdrew." 

— ^Laurence  F.  Whittemore 
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"During  the  period  when  whaling  and  sealing  were 
among  the  principal  industries,  Captain  Nathaniel  B. 
Palmer  of  Stonington  was  in  command  of  a  sealing 
squadron  in  southern  waters.  The  year  was  1821  j  when 
from  an  anchorage  in  South  Shetland  Islands  he  saw, 
in  the  distance,  land  which  proved  to  be  the  first  land 
discovered  in  the  Antarctic.'''' 

— Laurence  F.  Whittemore 
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"American  Newcomen,  interested  always  in  indus- 
trial and  economic  and  transportation  history y  takes 
satisfaction  in  this  Newcomen  manuscript  dealing  with 
the  300th  Amiiversary  of  one  of  Southern  New  Eng- 
land's most  historic  towns:  Old  Stonington  in  Con- 
necticut. There  is  inspiration  for  America  today  in  this 
colorfuly  very  human^  very  direct  recital  of  the  couror- 
geous  exfloits  of  these  Stonington  meny  whose  voyages 
led  them  to  distant  seas  and  distant  lands.  It  is  a  fascinat- 
ing story  of  discovery y  adventurey  and  New  England 
grit.  Stonington  well  m^ay  cherish  its  froud  heritage! 
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THE   NEWCOMEN   SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND 
IN  NORTH  AMERICA 


BROADLY,  this  British  Society  has  as  its  fur-poses:  to  increase 
an  a-p-preciation  of  American-British  traditions  and  ideals 
in  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  especially  in  that  bond  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  cultural  and  spiritual  forces  which  are  common  to 
the  two  countries;  and,  secondly,  to  serve  as  another  link  in  the 
intimately  friendly  relations  existing  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  America, 

The  Newcomen  Society  centers  its  work  in  the  history  of 
Material  Civilization,  the  history  of:  Industry,  Invention,  En- 
gineering, Transportation,  the  Utilities,  Communication,  Min- 
ing, Agriculture,  Finance,  Banking,  Economics,  Education,  and 
the  Law — these  and  correlated  historical  fields.  In  short,  the 
background  of  those  factors  which  have  contributed  or  are  con- 
tributing to  the  progress  of  Mankind, 

The  best  of  British  traditions,  British  scholarship,  and  British 
ideals  stand  back  of  this  honorary  society,  whose  headquarters 
are  at  London.  Its  name  perpetuates  the  life  and  work  of  Thomss 
Newcomen  (1663-1729),  the  British  pioneer,  whose  valuable 
contributions  in  improvements  to  the  newly  invented  Steam 
Engine  brought  him  lasting  fame  in  the  field  of  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  The  Newcomen  Engines,  whose  period  of  use  was  from 
1712  to  1775,  paved  a  way  for  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
Newcomen^s  inventive  genius  preceded  by  more  than  50  years 
the  brilliant  work  in  Steam  by  the  world-famous  lames  Watt, 


"The  roads  you  travel  so  briskly 
lead  out  of  dim  antiquity y 
and  you  study  the  fast  chiejly  because 
of  its  bearing  on  the  living  "present 
and  its  promise  for  the  future" 

-LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  JAMES  G.   HARBORD, 
K.C.M.G.,  D.S.M.,  LL.D.,  U.S.  ARMY   (rET.) 

(1866-I947) 

Late  ^American  <^ ember  of  Council  at  London 
The  ^^ewcomen  Society  of  England 
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